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: Pie * | Orville replied 5 ‘although I was 
AMIABLE WIFE SO, when it was your lordship $ 
pleasure to diminish your bounty 

a. to me.’ 
ARTFUL MISTRESS. ‘ My father furiously demanded 
| ‘who had assisted him ?? St. Or- 
An Extract from Santo SEBASTI- 





ville answered, ‘his own princi- 
ples ;’ and then recounted all those 

‘ Long before this letter reach- |f principles had led him to perse- 
ed lord Asherove, St. Orvitie’s 4°" in. Lord Delamore, without 
vacation’ en, Sng ee ; By his |) 2 Comment, hastily quilted the 
noble forbearance, Ke had discharg- room + the subject of Mrs. Monk 
edall his dete’; and had ever was never mentioned to him more; 
exercised his benevolence toe. My Rea pHi soto catty 
father, conjecturing that the sud- ¥. a Bayes a 5 the 
den sequestration of St. Orville’s rhe ae es ae ee —— 
allowance mitst have involved him ther’s subsequent birth-day it was 
in difficulties, now craftily offered doubled: but from that period, 
him a largé sum of money, and to Mrs. Monk has ever continued 
testore his allowance to-its primi- nts owe : ¥ & ROOM - M7, fa- 
tive state, if he would visit Mrs. Lee, & BERS... Aga him, and 
Monk, who was ready to forgive weakening the affections of lord 
all his past unkindness: but St. or ee) for a re whose excel- 
Orville steadily refused the golden || “©"°* ought to be the pride, the 
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bait.— , | sunshine, of a father’s heart. 
‘What!’ exclaimed his father, : As soon after the receipt of 
‘cana boy of honor, through a De Lisle’s letter as it was possible 


essa . 
capricious whim, submit to the | to affect it, lord Ashgrove return- 


disgrace of continuing in debt, and || ¢4.home, to see what he could do 
defrauding the industrious of their i to ameliorate the situation of his 
Sue ¥ beloved. sister, and favourite ne- 

.|| phew. Formy mother, he could 
_ Tam not in debt, my lord,’ at. ! do nothing ; but St. Orville (it be- 
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jng then a long vacation), as De || 
Lisle was going with him as a. 
midshipman, he took on a cruise | 
too. From that period, Alfred has | 
passed a gfeat deal of time with 
my uncle at sea; and, from those 
visits, he imbibed suth a passion | 
for the navy, that he entreated | 
lord Delamore’s permissidn to en- 
ter into it: but my father, influ- 
‘enced by Mrs. Monk, perempto:i- 
ly refused his supplication: and || 
poor St. Orville, since his afflict- 
ing disagreement, and disérace, 
with his father, has remained at 
sea with lord Ashgrove, sharing 
every danger annexed to the pro- 
fession, without the full ef glory 


it. 


‘ The sad tupture I allude to’a- 
rose solely from my beloved bro- 
ther’s streng affection for my mo- 
ther... .You must know, miss De 
‘Clifford, the Delamore title ranks 





age, urged my father to augment 
her jointure, offering to join in 
any settlement for her upon the 
Delamore estates—the only pro- 
perty secured to St. Orville. This 
dutiful conduct to my mother in- 
curred my father’s implacable re- 
sentment: he furiously refused to 
add a shilling to her dower; and 
vehemently accused poor Alfred 
of wishing for his death, which his 
thinking of it plainly dedicated = 


| and at length concluded with the 


terrible command, for St. Orville 
to quit his father’s presence for 
ever. Dreadful was this grief to 
my mother; and unquestionably 
brought on that severe illness, in 
which we had so nearly lost her. 


‘ Jeaiousy had added iis baneful 
influence tomy father’s long-foster- 


| ed, and artfully-fed, resentment te 


St. Orville ; and here combined 





high in the British peerage, ‘but || in drawing forth his terrible man- 


the estates were small ; and when | date. 


te {] - a. . 
any father married, the jointure of | Since, had a severe illness, in con- 


-Alfred, about two years 


my mother was settled according || Sequence of rescuing two fisher- 
to her moderate fortune, and lord ,, Men and a bey from a watery 
-Delamore’s own: but since that i grave : his life, for several days, 


period, wealth almost unbdunded | 
has flowed in upon my father ;—— | 
his two maternal uncles both died | 
batchelors,andleftimmense wealth | 
to my father. St. Orville, shocked | 
at the peor pittance mymother had | 


to look to, should she survive my 


father, and recoiling from the idea \ 


| was despaired of: 


and nothing 
could equal the affliction of every 
one inand around the castle. Alt 
the domestics, all the tenantry, and 
all the neighbouring poor, adore 
St. Orville. The higher erders 
estimate him in an eminent de- 
gree ; and all were in serious grief 


of her being left in any way to the f at the idea of losing him, cut eff, 


mercy of his father’s heirs; and, | 
above all, dreading malicious infiu- | 


by his humanity and courage al- 
most unparalleled, in the flower of 





ence ; the moment he became of | his youth. 
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‘In the castle, all was sorrow 
and despair: around. it, men, wo- | 
men, and children, thronged, in 
anxious weeping groupes, to learn | 
intelligence of him they loved. 
When the casile gates were clos- 
ed, at night the multitude was 
there: and when opened in the 
morning; there were they found. 
‘The lowest peasant had no heart 
towork: children forsook their 
sports : and all was universal la- 
mentation.—St. Orville recover- 
ed: and joy was, like grief, un- 
governed. In every way it was 
cemonstrated : and even labour- 
ers subscribed a day’s hard earn- 
ings, tv make bunfires, and spend 
it, in rejoicing for St. Orville’s 
convalescence. 


‘ Very shortly alter, my father 
had a severe illness: his life, too, 
was despaired of. The neigh- 
bouring rich and poor bore this 
with perfect résignation : and his 
subsequent recovery, with pro- 
found philosophic calmness. This 
deeply mortified my father, and 
ho doubtirritated him more against 
poor Alfred, up6n whdm misde- 
meanour's now weré heaped: for 
immediately after his illness, his 
malicious foes pretended to dis- 
cover in him a predilection for an 
amiable object of my deat mother’s 
care and bounty. 


‘ About twenty years ago, a child 
was brought, by a poor woman, to 
marema, as an object for her cha- 
ritable institution—an orphan asy- 
Jum. My mother, struck by the 
beauty of the child, anda resem- 





| blance she instantly traced to my 
| father, promptly resolved to pro- 
|| tect the child. Knowing lord 


r Delamore’s inconstancies, she rea= 


| sonably conjectured this to be his 
| offspring ; ; and questioned the 
woman relative to the little girl’s 
parents. The woman’s confusion, 
contradictory answers, aad the ter- 
ror she evinced, all combined to 
change my mother’s suspicions 
into conviction. She took the lit- 
tle Mary to her arms, and to her 
héart: attended most particularly, 
herself, to her care and education : 
and soon discovered indications of 
4 mitid as superior in refinenent 
and perfection, as her form was 
in elegance and lovliness, to the 
plebian companions sie was class> 
ed among. 


‘Nature will evince herself,’ 
said my mother: ‘this child 
strongly proves the noble blood she 
sprung from: she shall be edu+ 
cated aslord Delamore’s daughter: 
and when grown to maturity, [ 
will present her to him, as a little 
bldssom I found, and cherished for 
his sake, and then offer to his af- 
fection.” Accordingly, Mary was 
removed from the orphan asylum; 
aud placed with the widow of a 
clergyman at Exeter :—a most a- 
miable, well-informed,accomplish- 
ed woman: who having two daugh- 
ters of her own to bring up, glad- 
ly undertook the education of Ma- 
ry,as the very handsome allowance 
my mother made was an object of 
great-advantaze to Mrs. Spencer. 
With that lady the sweet as_leve- 
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ly Mary has continued ever since, | 


advancing each hour in mental and 


personal perfection + the suspicion | 
of her birth remaining unknown | 


to my father (who had often 
seen her, and considered her 
merely as the frofégée of my mo- 


ther); uatil it was insinuated by | 


Mrs. Monk, and Selina, that St. 
Orville had formed an attachment 
to Mary, which had my mother’s 
infatuated approbation : 
dreadful was the frenzy of my fa- 
ther’s rage : and my dear mother, 
to vindicate herself and_ beloved 
son, confessed her belicf of Mary’s 
parentage, ‘ which had been her 
inducement to take her to her 
heart.’ This confession operated 
like magic in calming the storm 
which agitated lord Delamore’s 
bosom: but solemnly he denied 
Mary’s being his offspring.’ 


‘My mother’s conduct most 
sensibly affecterl] lord Delamore ; 
but he retired to his pernicious 
counsellors, and returned as firm- 
ly believing the attachment of St. 
Orville as before—with the cruel 
mandate, which peremptorily or- 
dered my amazed mother to cease 
from that moment her protection 
of Mary, and never to hold inter- 
course with the dear girl more. 
‘This was a direful command : 
torturing alike to the hearts, the 
fondly attached hearts of my mo- 
ther and Mary. 


‘ Mamma, in dismay and dis- 
traction, now deviating from her 
established rule of never speaking 


when | 
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of her domestic sorrows, revealed 
this unfortunate event to an amia- 
ble friend, Mrs. Constantia Fer- 
mor : who, from that time, became 


the protecuess of Mary. 


( 70 be Continued.) 








SELECTED. 
For the Lady’s Miscellany. 


LIFE OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 


The real situation of Goodwin’s 
affairs not being then known to the 


world, and as he was looked upon 


to be much the richest of the fam- 
ily, Swift’s other relations seemed 
at that time to think that their aid 
was not at all necessary ; so that 
he was obliged to make the best 
shift he could, with the wretched 
allowance that his uncle gave him. 
Thus was one of the most aspiring 
and liberal minds in the world, 
early checked and confined, by the 
narrowness of his circumstances, 
with this bitter aggravation to a 
generous spirit, that the small 
pittance afforded by his uncle, 
seemed to him, from the manner 
in which it was given, rather as an 
alms doled out for charity, than aa 
act of benjfcence due from so near 
a relation, who was supposed by 
him as well as by the rest of the 
world, to be in circumstances ,that 
might afford a much more liberal 
stipend, without prejudice to his 
own family. Under this load did 
the spirit of Swift groan for the 
space of near seven years that he 
resided in the college of Dublin; 
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which made so deep an impression 
on him, that he never afierwards 
could think with patience of his 
uncle Goodwin, nor could he hearti- 
ly forgive the neglect shewn him 
during that time by his other re- 
lations, 


The undasy situation of mind 
which'a young man of high spirit 
must have been in, under such cir- 
cumstances, produced consequen- 
ces likely toprove destructive of 
his fuiure fortunes. For, in such 
a state, he could net bear to give 
the necessary application to some 
of the more dry parts of the aca- 
demic studies, for which he had 
indeed naturally no great relish ; 
but passed his time chiefly in read- 
ing books of history and poetry ; 


which were better calculated to | 


relieve the troubles of his mind. In 
consequence of this, when the time 
came for his taking the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, he was siopped, 
as he himself expresses it, for 
dullness and insufficiency. Itisto 
be supposed the word dullness 
was, on this occasion, used by 
Swift jocosely, as the cause assign- 
ed for stopping any person of a 
degree, in answering badly in any 
branch of literature appointed for 
that particular examination; which 
does notnecessarily imply dullness, 
os itmay as well proceed from 
idleness. But in Swift’s case it 
was rather to be imputed to.con- 
tumacy, tban cither the one or the 
other. For the fact is, there was 
ene branch of the examination, on 
which the greates: stress was laid 
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: in those days, in which he could 
| not be said to answer badly, for he 
did not attempt to answer at all. 
| Fhis,account I had from his own 
| lips. He told me he had made 
'many efforts, upon his entering 
| he college, to readhsome of the old 
| treatises on logic, writ by Smeg- 
| lesius, Thecke-maumus, Burgers- 
dicius, &c. and that he never had 
| patience to go through three pa- 
ges of any of them, he was so dis- 
| gusted at the stupidity of the work. 


Swift made a firm resolutionthat 
‘he never would read any of those 
! books ; which he so pertinaciously 

adhered to: that though he was, 
stopped of his degree the first 
time of sitting for it, an account of 
his not answering in that branch, 
he went into the hall a second 
time, as ill prepared in that re- 
spectas before; and weuld also 
have been stopped a second time, 
on the same account, if the inter- 
est of his friends, who well knew 
the inflexibility of his temper, had. 
net stepped in, and obtained it for 
him ; although in a manner little. 
to. his credit, as_it was inserted in> 
the college registry, that he ob- 
tained it sfeciali gratia by special. 
| favour; where it still remains up- 
on. record. . 





He remained inthecollege neare. 
ly three yearsafter this. He liv- 
ed much alone, and his time was 
employed in pursuing his course. 
of reading history and poetry, then, 
very unfashionable studies for an, 
academic; or in gloomy meditas 
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tions on hisunhappy circumstances. 
Yet under this heavy pressure, the 
force of hig genius broke out, in 
the first rude draft of the Tale of 
a Tub, written by him at the age 
of 19, though communicated to ne- 
body but his chamber-fellow, Mr. 
Waryng; who, after the publica- 
tion of the book, made no scruple 
to declare that he had read the 
first sketch of it in Swift’s hand 
writing, when he was of that age. 
Such was the opening of this great 
man’s life; and from such a be- 
ginning, who could at that time 
have imagined that such mighty 
things were to ensue ? He has now 
in his one and twentieth year ; 


unqualified for any profession but || 


that ofthe church; in which he 
had no prospect ef succeeding 
from interest; the recluseness of 


his life had rendered him little | 


known ; and a temper. soured by 


not qualify him much for making || 


personal triends. How unpromis- 
ing were the prospects of such a 
man, just entering lato the world, 
under such circumstances! And 
yetit is to. these very circumstanc- 
es, probably, that the world owes 
a Swift; tothe want of money and 
want of friends. Whoever is ac- 
quainted at all with the life and 


writings of Swift, must see that he |! 


d an uncommon share of sphit i ieee ek 
oe I || to many famularities. 


and fire in his constiiution.—Such, 


eae . 1! 
as it had been kept under during \ Swift during his residence with 


the heat of youth, would probably 
have precipitated him into some 
extravagant eourses. Nothing less 
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» 
; Tete ; ., |, ed near two years, 
the misery of his situation, did |) oer 





than the lowness of his circum: 
stances from his birth, could have 
kept that fire from bursting out ; 
nothing less than the galling yoke 
of dependence, could have restrain- 
ed that proud spirit within due 
bounds. — 


The Swift of the world left Ive- 
land in 1688, to visit his mother 
who then resided at Chester, he 
found her incapable of affording as- 
sistance. She recommended her 
| son to go to Sir William Temple 
| (a distant relation) and make his 
_case known te him.-—However. 
| granting suchan application might 
| be to the proud spirit of Swift, yet, 
| as it was his only recourse, he fol- 





| lowed his mother’s advice, and 
/soon after presented himself to 
Sir William ‘Vemple. Sir Wil- 
liam received him with great kind- 
| ese, and Swifts first visit continu- 
Sir William, 
| had been ambasador and mediator 
, of a general place at Nimeguen 
, before the revolution, in which 
| character he became known to the 
, Prince of Orange, who frequently 
visited him at Sheen, after his ar- 
rival in England, and took his ad- 
vice in affairs of the utmost impor- 
| tance. Sir William being then 





| lame with the gout, Swift used to 
al 
{ 


| attend his majesty in the walks a- 
boutthe garden, wheadmiited him 


Sir Wuliam, applied himself with 


great assiduity to his studies ; in 
i} which for the space of eight years’ 
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he was employed, by his own ac- 
count at least eight heurs, a day, 
but with few intermissions. The 
first of these was occasioned by 


an ilmess, which he attributed to a, | 


surfeit of fruit, that brought on a 
coldness of stomach, and giddiness 
of head, which pursued him more 
or less during the remuinder of 
his life. 


About this time Sir William de- 
gan to know something of the val- 
ue of-his young guest, the. Tale of 
a Tub was now revised avd cor- 
rected by Swift. A work bearing 
such a stamp of original genius, 
must, ina man of Sir Wialljam 
Temple’s delicate taste, and nice 
discernment, have.at ence raised 
the author inte a. high place in his 
esteem, and made him leok upon 
him afterwards with.very different 
eyes. Accordingly we find that, 
about this period, he trusted him 
with matters of great importance. 
He introduced him to King Wil- 
liam and suffered him to be pre- 
sent at some of their conferences. 
And above all, he consulted him 
constantly, and employed him in 
the revisal aad carrection of his 
own works. 


In. this situation Swifi continued, 


still applying closely to his studies } 


till the year 1692, when he went 
to Oxford. in order to take his mas- 
ter’s degree to which he was ad- 
mitted ad eundem on the 4th of 
June, 1692, with many civilities. 


Swift, during his residence with 
Sir William, visited his mother 


- 
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rome — 


| once a year. His manner of tra- 


velling was extraordirary, he al- 
ways travelled on foot, except the 
weather was very unfavourable, 


when he would clamber up.into a 


waggon ; he chese todine at an 
obscure ale-house amongst pedlarg 
and hostlers, and to lie where he 
saw written over the door ‘Iipdgings 
fora penny,’ but he used to bribe 
the maid with six-pence for a sine 
gle bed and clean sheets.. 


Swift went over to Ireland in 
1694, being then about 27 years 
old. He took orders, and had giv- 
en him, an lrish prebendary. Soon 
after this Lord Capel gave him the 
diocese of connor, worth about 100/ 
ayear. To this place Swift im- 
mediately repaired in order to re- 
side there, and discharge the due 
ties of his cffice. He now for the 
first time enjeyed: the sweets of 
independence ; but these sweeis 
were not oflong duration, as he 
soon saw that the, scene ofhis in; 


| dependence would not pessibly af- 


ford him. any. other satisfaction in 
lifes He now began to fecl his 
own strength, and conscious of his 
powers, could not conceive they 
were meant for so narrow a sphere 
as thatofa small country living. 
He felt an irresistable impulse. 
ence more to launch into. the 
world, and make his way to a. sta- 
tion more suited to his disposition.. 
In this temper of mind he received. 
a kind letter from Sir Wiliam, 
with an invitation to retura to 
Moor-Park, his resolution was at 
once fixed. He determined upon 
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returning but first resolved to re- 
sign his living. As there were 
some singular circumstances at- 
tending this resignation, I shall re- 
ate them exactly as I received 
them from a gentleman of veraci- 
ty, who declared he had the ac- 
count from Swift himself. 


(Zo be Conitnued. ) 





THE OBSERVER, 


NuMBER V. 


HMappy,thrice happy he,whose conscious 
heart, 

Inquires his purpose, and discerns his 
part; 

Who runs with heed, life’s varied chec-. 
quered race 

Norlets his hour’s reproach him as they 
pass. 

Virtue doth dwell on mountains hard to 
climb ; 

Heft cslm ahodes are fix't on heights 
sublime ; 

And oft a rough ascent the access de. 
nies, 

Hard oft to find, the path to her en. 
joys. 

But he who bravely gains the glorious 
height, 

Finds his toil paid by p!easure and de. 
light. 


Useful knowledge can have no 
enemies but the ignorant: it cher- 


ishes youth, delights the aged ; is | 


| 
| 
: 
| 
} 
| 
| 


an ornament in prosperity, and 
yields comfort in adversity. 


raise 
turn to no profitable account,-- 


ther produce heat, clamour and || 


contradiction. 





| 
' 
‘ 
| 





But | cruelty ofa slanderous misrepre- 
difficult and abstruse speculations | 


a noise and dust;--they | 


‘can entirely prevent it, and 
every eminent. man will have 

j, those mound him, who hate 
— Se ee Se 


ee oe + eee 


| The slanderer has a propensity 
ito think ill of all men ;—-he com- 
bines in his character every vice ; 
| butdiscovers most prominent, those 
of pride, envy and hatred; and it 
\is lamentable, that there is no 
| place, which they do not inhabit. 
They, ever aciuated by these base 
principles, are busily employed in 
‘attacking the charactezs of man- 
kind ;—none are too great nor toe 
good to escape the level of their 
-evenomed darts.— Whenever they: 
‘discover worth, that merit excites 
|the exercise of their malignant 
tongues ; nor will their souls rest, 
‘till their poison is exhausted.— 
‘This filthy and pernicious infection 
is generally aimed by the most 
| wicked and profligate part of man- 
‘kind, against those who are most 
‘deserving and worthy of esteem. 
| It affords pleasure to the most vile, 
‘perfidious and talkative falshood is 
its father, and envy its mother.— 


| 
| There are in some companies 
much freedom used by Slander. 
Private characters are gently and 
subtilly underminded ; a judgment 
‘is passed upon transactions alto- 
gether of a private nature, nor can 
a conversation of this kind be pur- 


sued one hour, without some flag- 


rant instance of injustice. Good 
dispositions have generally the 
most sensibility, and feel most the 


sentation of their conduct. No 


virtue, no prudence nor cautien 
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and envy him. Innocence and 
patience will however enable us 


to bearit. When a good man suf 
fers unmerited calumpy, it is like 
an eclipse ef the sun: while it 
shines unobscured—-it shines un- 
noticed :—but when covered by 
an unexpected darkness, it attracts 
our attention, and emerges with 
superior effulgence. 


Let the malicious and ignorant 
enjoy their foul pleasure in distrac- 
tion :—men of sense will disregard 
them.—-Tho’ dogs bark at the 
moon, it still shines in its beautiful 
serenity and lustre, and moves on 
its orbit, with undisturbed regu- 
larity. 


Our object is to perform duty regard. 
less of censure. 





— 





To the Evitor of the Lapy’s 
MIscELLANyY. 


By inserting the following ac- 
count of the insect called by natu- 
ralists ftinus fatidicus, and by the 
vulgar the death catch, extracted 
from the sixth volume of Dector 
Shaw’s General Zoology, you may 


perhaps contribute to dispel the | 


superstitious fears of some per- 


sons of confined knowledge: at any || 


rate you will oblige a constant 
readerand occasional corespendent. 
ELEANOR M— 


Seaton 
‘ 


Among the popular supersti- 


tions, whieh the almost general il- || 


lumination of modern times has 











| not been able to obliterate, the 
dread of the death watch may well 
be considered as one ofthe most 
prominent, and still continues to 
| disturb the habitations ef rural 
tranquility with groundless fears 
| and absurd apprehensions. It is 
Dot, indeed, to be imagined that 
| they whoare engaged inthe more’ 
| important cares of providing the 
| immediate necessaries of life 
| should have either Jeisure or ijncli- 
‘nation to investigate with philo- 
 sophic exactness the causes of a 
| particular sound : yet it must be 
| allowed tobe a very singular cir- 
| cumstance, that an animal so com- 
_ mon should not be more universal- 
ly understood. It is chiefly. in the 
advanced state of spring that this’ 
alarming little animal commen- 
ces its sound, which is no other 
than the call, or signal, by which, 
the male and female are led to 
each other, and which may be 
considered as analogous to the call 
of birds : though not owing to the 
, voice of the insect, but to its beat- 
ing on any hard substance with 
the shicld or fore-part of its head. 
The prevailing number of distinct 
strokes which it beats is from se- 
ven to nine of eleven: which 
very circumstance may, perhaps, 
still add, in some degree, to the 
ominous character which it bears 
among the vulgar. These sounds 
or beats are given in pretty quick 
succession, and are repeated at 
“uncertain intervals: and in old 
houses where the insects are nu- 
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| merous, may be heard at almort 
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every hour of the day, especially 
if the weather be warm. The 
sound exactly resembles that which 
may be made by beating moder- 
ately hard with the nail on a table 
The insect is of a colour so exact- 
ly resembling that of decayed wood 
viz. an ebscure greyish brown, 
that it may for a considerable time 
elude the search of the eaquirer. 
It is about @ quarter of an inch in 
length, and is moderately thick in 
proportion and the wing-shells are 
marked with numerous irregular 
variegations of a lighter or gieyey | 
cast than the ground colour. In| 
the twentieth & twenty-second vol- ! 


—— 





ume of the Philosophical ‘T'ransac- || 


tions may be found a description | 
of this species by the celebrated | 
Derham_ with some very just ob- | 


servations relative to its habits, and |) ‘ 
. , i sweat the meticulous heads of 


general appearance : and it seems | 
singular that so remarkable an in- 


scct should have almost escaped | 


the notice of more modern ento- : 
mologists. Inthe twelfth edition | 
of the Systema Nature of Linnzus 
it does not appear: but is proba- 
bly the dermestes tesselatus of Fab- 
ricius, in which case he seems to 
have placed it in a wrong genus. 
Ridiculous, and even incredible as | 
it may appear, it isan animal that. 
may in some measure be tamed ; 
at least it maybe sofar familiarized | 


We must be careful not to con- 
found this animal, which is the 
real death watch of the vulgar, 
emphatically so called, with a 
much smaller insect of a very dif- 
ferent genus, which makes a sound 
like the ticking of a watch, and 
continues it for a long time with- 
out intermission. It belongs to a 
totally different order, and is the 
termcs fiulsatorium of Linnzus. 


I cannot conclude this slight ac- 
count of the death watch without 
quoting a sentence from that cele- 
| brated work the Pseudodexia Fifi- 
| demica of the learned Sir Thomas 


, Brown, who on this subject ex- 





| pressis himself in words like these 


_ He that could eradicate this 


|| error from the minds of the peo« 


_ ple would save from many a cold 


‘| nurses and grandmothers. 
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SELECTED. 
For the Lady’s Miscellany. 
CONSTANTIA GRIERSON. 


Was born in the county of Kil- 
kenny in Ireland, and was one of 
the most extraordinary women oft 
her time, or perhaps of any other. 
She died in the year 1753, at the 
age of 27, and was allowed to be 





as to be made to beat occasionally, 





hE . | long before an excellent scholar, 

by taking it out of its confinement, | not only in Greek and Roman li- 

and beating on a table or board 
the || 


when it ae ncn answer i sillaaopthy,” and ‘vathileailice.— 
noise, aa wil continue to beat as | What makes her character stilt 
eflen as requized, . 


|! more remarkable is, that she rose 


| terature, but in history, divinity, 


‘ 
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to this eminence in learning mere- 
jy by her own genius and continu- 
ed application. She produced 
several poems, but was so regard- 
less of their merit, that she did 
not preserve the manuscripts. She 
was not only happy in a fine im- 
aginalion, a great memory, an ex- 
cellent understanding, and an ex- 
act judgment, but had all this 
crowned with virtue and piety : 
She was too learned to be vain, too 
wise to be conceited, too knowing 
and 400 clear sighted to be irreli- 
gious. As a reward for her uncom- 
mon merit, her husband, Mr. 
Grierson, obtained a patent to be 
the King’s printer, from Lord 
Carteret, then Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. As her learning and a- 
bilities raised her above her own 
sex, so they left her no room to 
envy any ; on the contrary, her de- 
light was to see others excel ; she 
was always ready to advise and di- 
rect those who applied to her, and 
was herself willing to be advised 








VARIETY. 
ORIGINAL AND SBELECTER 


For the Lady’s Miscellany. 


ANECDOTES. 


Doctor A.—E. of melodious 
Memory was much addicted to 
wenching, and that at the time of 
his liying with his first wife, she 











could never keep a servant girl, 
with a tolerable agreeable face, but 
the Doctor would be in pursuit of 
her. Mrs. A. E.had hir’da very 
pretty girl in that Capacity, and 
he no sooner beheld her, than he 
was smitten with her charms con- 
sidering her as adomestic treasure, 
of which he @atter’d himself he 


_ Should be possess’d. Accordingly 


the Doctor took every opportunity, 
in the absence of her mistress, to 
say civil things, which so torment- 
ed the girl, that she soon gave her 
mistress warning. Mrs. A. E. 
having taken a great liking to this 
servant, was very sorry to part 
with her, offering to increase her 
wages, and diminish her labour, 
but these kind overtures had no 
effect, the young woman saying it 
was impossible for her to stay. 
This peremptory declaration excit- 
ed Mrs. A. E’s curiosity, to know 
what could have given-the girl so, 
great a dislike to the place ; when, 
upon being interrogated closely 
upon the subject she repli’d. ‘Why 
then, madam, to teil you the truth, 
my master teases me so much in 
your absence, that I have no com- 
fort of my life—Iwould not mind it, 
continued the girl, if he was a 
handsome man; but to be tore 
mented by such an ugly fellow is 
insupportable.* * An ugly fellow ! 
returned Mrs. A. E. with great 
warmth; ‘call my Tommy an 
ugly fellow ? Get out of my house 
this instant you jadé ” then stamp- 
ing her foot in a great rage im- 
mediately discharg’d the girl. 
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Female loquacity has ever been ( OF SIR ROGER CURTIS. 


a subject for wit to shoot its ar- | 7 7 
rows at, nor has it escaped cen- | he mirth amd. good humour 
sure from the pulpit itself. A | natural to this gallant. officer,often, 
Capauchin friar preaching before | led him into many adventures. 
the immured inhabitants of a nun- | se nap sng vigees enti - 

) ake the comman 

nery on Easter Sunday, after hav- | Be a gi TAN may dg 
ing said many fine things ef Mary | et toe. Bentabaabice,” ok ~ie 
Magdal d of course the whole } ” Mis 
elasiiees: eaten ome mr a re nr ‘} mouth, he travelled for despatch 

3 t : : 
beso proud that our blessed Lord | be one na op — ~— 
ina mail coach. As it frequently, 


paid your sex the distinguishing | h hi f 
compliment of appearing.to one of || 2#PPE®S in this sort of conreyancer 


you, immediately afier his resure | the passengers were unknowa 


rection ;. it was done with a view | to each other, and Sir Rogen 


that it might be spread the sooner.” || found himself in company with a 


On another day expounding the || young man, who proved by his 
|! uniform to be a mate of an East- 


Gospel of the Samaritan woman | ‘ : 
_Indiamen then lying at the Mos 


| 

the same friar observed, ‘ that the a 
story was long—but that was not || ther Bank. Ww hen they had pror 
to be wondered at, for a woman || C&eded within a few miles of Pe- 
spoke in it.’ | tersfield, the young officer pulled 
' some bread and cheese from a 
Revenge, however, is sweet, and |} bundie, and invited his fellow 
the ladies never fail to retaliate travellers to eat. During their re. 


when an oportunity is offer’d ; for, |, past, he treated them with sea- 
ata country church, where it is | phrases, which induced the ad- 
usual for mento stand on one side i miral jocosely to ask him many 
and women on the other, the } Simple questions relative to nauti- 
preacher was much disturbed by. | cal tactics——among others he ask- 
tivo of the former speaking so loud | ed how sailors see in the night, — 
as to become at last troublesome ; | and whether they were not com- 
he was going to silence them, | _ pelted to tie the ship to y post or 
whena female auditor—happy to | tree until morning. The mate 
have the epportunity of vindicating | was not backward in bestowing a 
her own sex, got up, and address- || few hearty curses upon the ignor- 
ed the curate in the following man- || nce and lubberly lingo of the ad- 
ner.--* Reverend sir’ savs she ‘{ miral, who laughed heartily at the 
hope you will take notice the || Joke; and not only bore the rough 
noise is not on our side the || observations of the sailor with 
church!” ‘so much the better, |} g00d humour, but the contemp- 
good woman,’ replied he, it wii] || tuous grins of his fellow passen- 
On their arrival at Ports- 














end the sconer. |) RETS- 
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mouth, the admiral shook hands 
with the mate, and went om board 
his ship. The same day Sir Ro- 
ger came on shore in his broad 
gold laced hat and. uniform; he 
was attended by several of his 
bargemen, and while walking up 
Point-street, he met his’ Jate fel- 
low passenger, the mate of the 
Indiamen. Before the latter re- 
covered from his surprise, Sir 
Roger accosted him with—— 
“What cheer, mess-mate—— 
you see Iam not,.the lubber you 


took me for: but come, as’ jj 


breakfasted out of .your locker | 
this morning. you shall splice the 
main brace with me this evening, | 
then you-may square your yards, | 
and run“before the wihd to the 
Mother Bank.” The mate with 
astonishment apologized as well 
as he was able, for the liberty he 
had taken with the admiral, who | 
soon relieved him from his em- 
barrassment, afd advised him 
over a bottle, never to be decoyed 
by false colour's, but to look sharp- 
Iv at the mould and trim of every 
vessel he met, before he suffered 
her to surprise him. 


—— 


At the commencement of the 
late war, when the dread of a press- 
gang kept the minds of many in 
perpetual alarm, an American 
tar, whom Neptune had not treat- 
ed with the utmost lenity, resolved 
to quit his station on deck & sleep 
in the cabin, till the storm had 


| 








blown over. Accordingly, with 





his favourite lass, he retired some 
miles from Boston, built a snug 
little hut, and night and-day aiter- 
nated to his bottle and his Poll. A 
crew of old mess-mates hearing, of 
Jack’s precipitate retreat, made 
diligent search for his abode. A 
short period marked their success. 
The. hut which was elevated on 
large stumps, and of no great size, 
presented an object to gratify their 
humour. ' In the dead of the night 
these ‘brethren of the sea raise 
thé “hut oft their shoulders, and 
transported it, from the side of a 
hill, where it stood; into the centro 
of a piné grove, at a mile’s dis- 
tance. This performed, they re- 
turned unperceived. At the dawn 
of day, Jack, as was usual, opeh- 
ing the door to pass a judgment 
on the weather, was saluted by a 
pine bough, which very forcibly 
complimented his face with a 
“ goed morning.” Never having 
read of Queen Mab’s nocturnal 
incantations, he was at a Irss to 
conjectnre how he could have run 
so many knots in so few hours.— 
At length, rubbing his eyes seve- 
ral times, ‘he says, “ Confound me, 
Poll unléss my lights are in a sea 
fog, we’ve been dragging our af- 
chors all night !” 
ox 


APHORISMS. 


Affiictions. Most women la- 
ment not the death of their lov- 
ers so much out of real affection, 
as because they would appear to 
be the more worthy ef haying 
been beloved. 
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66 Be it our task, 
To note the passing tidings of the tint? 
+ oem 


—~—eo 


FIRE. 

On Monday evening last, a fire broke 
out in the éarpenter’s shop of Mr. 
Georgelreland, at the corner of Duane 
and Washington streets ;and was not 
got under till the building, where the fire 
originsted, end two3 story houses ad- 
joined were destroyed-—Another house 
also materially injured. 


— 


Cincinnatt, Noo. 2. 
A DUEL.—On the 2d inst.a duel 
was fought on an Island in the Missis- 
sippi, opposite Kaskaskia, between 
Thomas T. Chittenden. esq. Attorney 
Generel of the Louisiana Territory, 
and Dr. Walter Fenwick, a practising 
physician of St. Genevie. The ‘latter 
received a mortal wound at the first five 
which he survived three hours, leaving 
wife and one child. 
— 
MURDER. 
Jolin Merchant, esq. of Norfolk, re 
turning from the late : acces in Virginia 
was murdered on the evening of the 6th 


inst and thrown off the turnp ke Bridge. 


His body was found on the 10th, with 
ma: ks of violence on it. 


A+S§SSS999 999999999959 
SHarrted. 


On Saturday evening last, by the rev. 
Mr. Wiliiston, Mr. Francis White, to 
Miss Sarah Spicer, both of this city. 

At Albany, Fohn Hamilton, to Mies 
Mary Forsyth—At Baltimore Foseph 
Wilkins, to Miss Mary Bedford. 

At Wilmington Wm, E. Fury, to Miss 
Nancy Fennings- 





At Wilmiugton Silas Varnam, %° 
Mise Nancy Knight. 

At Albany, Fohn Ronay, to’ Mise Ane 
Latham. 

At Albany Thomas Wilson, to Biss 
Elizabeth Kane.> ~ 

On Wednesday evening last, by the rew. 
Mr. M'‘Niece, Mr. Fohn M'Kaoy, to 
Miss Sane Brownlee. 

At Poughkeepsie, Edward G. Perlee, 
esq. to Miss Maria Cuyler. 

At Newark Wm. Canfield to Miss Lou- 
isa Crane. ‘ 

~ At Phillapophia, Mordecai Y. Bryant, 
to Mits Ann D. Deacon, of Tuekerton, 
New- Fersey. 

On Monday evening by the rev. Mr. 
Kupper, Aaron L. Williams. to Miss 
Margarétt Elsworth, both of this city. 

In Culpepper caunty, Vir. on the 17th 
Sept. Mr, Richard Maje+, aged 75 years 
to Mrs. Ann Duke aged 76 years! The 
groom was very corpulent, and the bride 
weighed upwards of 230 lbs! This may 
truly be called a great match ! 

ste >S 
Died. 

On Monday morning last, Major 

William M. Pluymert, aged 33 years. 


On Tuesday the 19th inst. at Greén- 
wich, Mrs. Catherine Duncan, wife of 
Mr. Geo- Duncan. 

On Monday last, in the 62d year of her 
age, Mrs. Phebe Davis. She died, as 
she lived. a rare and exemplary instance 
of female calmness and fortitude, at the 
miost dwful and trying moment. A calme 
ness and fortitude that arose from a coi- 
sciousness of having faithfully performeé 4 
her duty to her God, her childrery and her 
| friends, and ina full reliance on the 
mercies of her redeemer. 

At Philadelphia, John Paul Thomp- 
son, esq of South Carolina. 

On Thursday last. Richard Crooker, 
| printer, aged 29 yearé. 
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“* Apollo struck the enchanting Lyre, 
The Muses sung in strains alternate.” 


ee 


For the Lady’s Misctllany. 


PI 
TO DELIA. 


Delia ? true; Tovely, charming fair ; 
How happy must that mortal be, 
Who shall alone, thy friendship share, 
And know the bliss of loving thee. 


Who, when oppressing sorrows rises 
To thee, can every grief impart, 
And find a solaee in thy eyes, 

To sooth each anguish of his heart. 


With thee, to share the envied;cot, 
With thee, in virtues path to stray, 
Oh! should it be my happy lot, 

Thus smooth to pass my life away, 


Then fortune might her gifts deny, 
For thou the greatest in her power ; 
And poverty would still supply, 

To pleasure many a fleeting heur. 


Though long the intervening space, 
Betwix all happiness and me, 

Yet hope, shall be my great solace, 
And fancy bring me nigh to thee. 


On her soft pinions still 1°ll soar, 
And great antisipation find, 

Dwell on each pleasure, o’er and o’er, 
That flits athwart, my amrous mind. 





er 





CRITA. 








= 


An Extempore Reflection. 
Over the body of a man who died suddenly. 


Man prone to ev’ry ill, leves not fair 
wisdom's voice : 


|} Neglects her charms to trace, nor makes 


her sweets his choice; 

Heedless he runs along his mortal race 
below, 

Nor cares what path he hies, and knows 
not where to go, 


Ah if some friendly hand points not fo 
him the way, 

The new and living path that lends to 
endless day ; 


How should vain erring man, who 


boasts of virtue fair, 
For rich eternal life, for joys divine 
prepare? 


Yet justice sternly says, he shall bend 
down his ear ; 

He shall dread disappointments, pain 
and anguish fear ; : 

Tho’ hedefy truth’s plain and simple 
precepts giv’n, 

He shall remember well, how he with 


truth bath striv’n. 
GERA: 


THE CONVINC’D SINNER. 


Whilst in our helpless, natal state 
Poor, miserable, Lord, are we, 
Puff’dup with pride, with pride of aoa 
Bowing to Idol, Deities. 


These have I sought and lov’d & serv'd | 
And hitherto, have with them waik'd 

And far from God. the Lord have rov’d 
And thro’ transgressions winding stalk’d. 


Yet ministers ' who serve the Lord, 
Who guide the downcast sorrowing soul, 
Can ye no ransom, me provide 

No sov’reign balm te. make me whole. 


No, if the Lord refuse relief, 


» And no compassion on me take’s, 
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My spirit faints 1 die with grief 

My wretched heart, with anguish breaks. 
Ys there no hand that can me save ? 

‘No heart in which longsuffering moves? 
Yes—Lord thou savest from the grave, 
‘Thy Bowels yearn with tender love. 


I think I feel some secret cord 
Which gently draws my heart to thee, 
Thy spirit brings me to thy word; 


Which says come burden’d soul to me. | 


‘Burden'd I come, with sin to thee, 
Who never spurn’d one soul away 
‘But died to ransom such as me; 
And gave thy life for all away. 


For all who should on thee believe, 
Who should thy blessed offers take- 
Allthose who should thy grace receive, 
And from a death ofsin awake, 


Lord help me to believe on thee 

And wait with humble trust, in love 

To live as though here was not rest, 

But seek a happier one above. 
EZBOU. 


— aD ga 


ANSWER TO THE REBUS. 
Whenever your enquire fre cause ; 
Of mischiets done o¢ broken laws, 
The da/me is always laid on thee, 
Because your name is Nosopy- 


Men oft ‘tis true, engage in fight, 
But ’tisto shew their valiant might, 
And still the d/ame is laid on thee, 
Legs,arms and head, but Nozopy. 
HA! 
—_———ee - |} 

Eritics assert, that drevity and point con 
stitute the sumcum donum both of the 
epitaph and the epigram. The fol- 
Jowing is certainly a dricf as well- 
pointed 

EPITAPH. 
J, Joun Gayue, am ready to swear, 


That, tho’ Llie® jhere, I'm yet up| Irhere. 
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FOR SALE at this OFFICE, 
The 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12:h, Voluines 
of the LADY’S WEEKLY MISCEL.- 
LAN Y, handsomely bound and lettered. 

Price $ 1 50 cents, per volume. 


Checks, Cards, bandbrlls 


AND PRINTING IN GENERAL, 
Neatly and correctly executed, on 
reasonable terms; and goods 
(of any kind) will be taken 
in fart fiayment,—at the 
Office of the 
LADY’s MISCELLANY 


—af 2 > 


CARPET WEAVER. 








The subscriber, respectfully sofici(s 


| the patronage of the Lady‘s in this city, 


as carpet weaver.—he is an aged man, 
and wishes to employ his time in this 
way, as weaving has been his general 
profession, he will be thankful for, and 
will strictly attend to all orders left fur 
himat No. 12 Henry street, 

August 17th 1811. John Jones. 


<= 

Thomas H. Brantingham, hasrenmioved 
to No. 145 Broadway, where he contt- 
nues to procure money on Mortgages, 
notes of hand & deposits, buys é sells 
houses, improved farms, & tracts of land 
Also lets & leases houses & lots, on rea- 
sonable commision.—Also the lease of 
2 houses, & an annuity. Also for sale 30 
farms, several with good improvements, 
will be sold low, goods & property of e- 
very sort taken in payment, or any who 
forms a company tickets & draw for the 
different farms will be liberaly paid for it 
Also a skilfull farming: man with a good 
character, will meet with encouragement 
by applying as above. 
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